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STONYHURST COLLEGE, LANCASHIRE: 


Tus venerable house is situated in the town: 
ship of Aighton, about three miles to the 
horth east of Ribchester, and was formerly 
the princely mansion of the Sherburnes. It 
stands on an eminence, which commands 
some extensive views both of Calder-bottom 
and Ribbles-dale, but is well screened from 
the north by the vast bulk and extent of 
Long dridge-fells; and probably was begun 
by Sir Richard Sherburne, who died iu 1594, 
and finished by his son in 1596. The. heavy 
cupolas were added by Sir Nicholas Sherburne, 
who came to reside here in 1695; and the 
canals dug, and gardens laid out by himself 
in. the Dutch taste. - According to the custom 
of our old mansions, the domestic chapel was 
above the gateway; but a spacious and 
handsome oratory, has been more recently 
fitted up, which, together with the size and 
general disposition of the apartments, render 
the whole easily convertible to the purpose of 
a large Catholic seminary; to which it is now 
appropriated. The house and demesne be- 
long to Thomas Weld, Esq., of Corfe Castle, 
Vou. xxxiI. M 


Dorsetshire... The former is a lofty, large 
vile, constructed at different periods, with a 
court in the middle. Its entrance gateway 
is ornamented with columns of the different 
orders, placed in, pairs one above the other. 
The apartments are spacious, particularly the 
hall, and two large galleries, ail of which de- 
monstrate that yreatness rather than conve- 
nience and comfort, were principally attended 
to at the time they weve designed. — - 

This place, with £7,000 a-year, was left 
by a Duchess of Norfolk, who died in 1754, 
to her. heirs at law,. the Welds, who were 
descended from the only sister of her father, 
Sir Nicholas Sherburne, Bart. 

. The family of the Welds, possess great pro- 
perty-in Lancashire, exclusive of Stonyhurst 
College In the township of Aighton, above- 
meutioued, the family are great. benefactors 
to the poor; J. Weld, Esq, contributing 
£92 per annum towards ‘de tamed of some 
alms-houses there, and algo endowing 2 Free- 
school with £20 per annum. 
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SONNET.—BALBEC. Y 
Patace and priestless Temple lying low ! ; 
Midst ruins, Balbec mourns iu mute prostration ; 
And high enthroned sits moody desolation, 
Where erst was heard the song’s harmonious flow : 
On moss-clad walls the thirsty lichens grow, 
And where uprose the maiden’s bridal hymn 
With the loud anthem—there the lion grim 
Walks in his majesty, erect and slow. 
Can nations, once majestic, so decay, 
And fall before the viewless scythe of time? 
O cease, vain thought !—this land itself did slay ; 
Vice, crowned supreme, walk’d forth in bright 
array : 
And Balbec now proclaims to every clime— 
That punishment is ever link’d to crime ! 
E. J. Hytcu. 





SEPTEMBER. 

Tis nutting-time—off where the hazel’s grow, 
With book and satchel, with a bounding tread ; 
Off to the quiet of the wood and mead, 

And tear rich clusters from the lavish bough ! 

Shades of my boyhood’s years! amid the glow 
Of ripen’d fruits my longing footsteps lead ! 
Haste to some sunny orchard plot, aud plead— 

Plead there with care bor my enjoyment. Now 
Autumn has swept her pencil o’er the trees, 

And left a golden stain. Hedgesove are fair 
(Fringing old lanes—round green and “ cotted 


With hip and haw, the blackberry and sloe. 
Lovely the moon, with bright flowers every where ! 
Sweet the new song of Redbreast warbling tow. 
Tait's Magazine. 





HOPES OF IMMORTALITY. 
Srrone as the death it masters, is the hope 
That onward looks to immortality : 
Let the frame perish, so the soul survive, 
Pure, spiritual, and loving. I believe 
The grave exalts, not separates, the ties 
That hold us in affection to our kind. 
I will look down from youder pitying sky, 
Watching and waiting those I loved on earth ; 
Auxious in heaven, until they, tov, are there. 
I will attend your guardian angel's side, 
And weep away your faults with holy tears: 
Your midnight shall be filled with solemn thought ; 
And when, at length, death brings you to my love, 
Mine the first welcome heard in Paradise. 





SNATCHES OF SONG. 
By Mrs. C. Baron Wilson. 

Sieus are unavailing, 

Tears are also vain ; 
Lovers, unlike drooping flowers, 

Are not restor’d by rain: 
Maiden! leave the fickle youth, 
Grief will not bring back his truth! 


Words are idle breathing ! 
Could reproaches cure, 
Never men would faithless be, 
Never maids endure; 
Woo not then the fickle youth, 
Coldness may restore his truth ! 
Metrvpolitan Gazette, Sept. 1838. 





ETERNITY. 
Coevat with the Deity, who always was— 
Coeval with Jehovah, who shall always be— 
Immeasurable as space, and boundless as 
The universe—our world is unto Thee 
No source of change; for still thou rollest on, 
As unaffected by its destiny, 
As is the rolling of the mighty sea 
By some frail skiff upon its bosom borne, 
with rudder lost, sails rent, and spars aud masts all 
gone, 


The Paturalist. 


BotTany.—III. 
Wood. 
Having finished, in our last, the consider- 
ation of bark, we now come to that of wood. 
It consists of what are called ligneous layers, 
of which those in the centre are the hardest ; 
and are called duramen, or heart wood ; 
while the outer ones are called alburnum, 
or sap-wood. The latter, on account of its 
soft, moist nature, is not good for building ; 
and foresters sometimes cut away twenty or 
thirty Jayers, before they arrive at the dura- 
ble heart-wood. It is in the latter that 
decay, when it attacks a tree, begins; and 
old trees, much decayed within, will some- 
times be seen blooming with vigour ; but in 
such a case the alburnum will be found entire. 
Sap does not ascend through the bark, or 
through the pith; for either of them may 
be removed without injuring the flower or 
fruit; but it ascends through the sap-wood. 
In order to harden the latter, it has been 
recommended to strip the tree of bark before 
felling it. It varies in thickness in different 
trees; and also in different parts of the 
same tree. Thus, if the trunk of a tree be 
sawn across, the circles of which it is com- 
posed will be found to be thicker at some 
parts than at others. This has been as- 
cribed to the aspect, but it really depends 
on the soil; for the circles are thickest in 
those directions in which the roots obtain 
most nourishment. In general, one of 
these circles, or zones, is formed every year ; 
but there may be two zones in one year, if 
the weather should change from warm to 
cold, and from cold to warm again ; and if 
the winter should be very mild, so as not to 
put a stop to the growth of the tree, only 
one. layer (though more than double the 
usual thickness) may be formed in two 
years. In general, however, the age of the 
tree may be known by the number of circles. 
If the summer be cold, of course the zone 
formed that year will not be so thick as the 
rest ; and from this circumstance Linnzeus, 
from examining old oaks, told what years 
had been remarkable for great cold. If the 
cold be so great as to freeze the sap in the al- 
burnum, the outside of the latter is destroyed ; 
but in the following year anew layer is depo- 
sited round it; and when the tree is cut 
down, you may tell the date of the hard 
winter by the number of circles which sur- 
round the decayed part. This was done 
in France, after a period of ninety-one 
years. On the same principle inscriptions 
have been found in the middle of a tree. 
Thus, in some trees in the East Indies, in- 
scriptions were found which had been made 
by the Portuguese, two or three hundred 
years before; and which had been gradually 
closed in by fresh layers. The mark of the 
injury always remains ; for wood is not de- 
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ited over it for some time. A stone may 

come enclosed in the same way, after a 
series of years. If the leaves of a tree be 
destroyed by ‘caterpillars, but little wood is 
formed that year; because the sap is not 
elaborated. Knots are the bases of abortive 
branches, having become encased in the 
ligneous layers. External to the alburnum, 
is the diber, or innermost layer of the bark. 
It was much used for writing upon, before 
the invention of paper; insomuch, that if 
has given its name to the Lutin word for 
book. Trees which grow very quickly are 
light and spongy. ‘The American aloe 
grows nearly a foot a day. 

In the section of the trunk of a tree, the 
circles are seen to be crossed by lines, radi- 
ating from the centre to the circumference. 
These are called medullary rings ; and con- 
sist of luminz, and not of mere threads. 
They are composed of cellular tissue ; are 
thickest in the middle; and separate the 
fibres from the concentric layers. Some 
of them are lete, hing from the 
centre to the circumference; but many of 
them are not so. They are most numerous 
at the circumference. 

The Pith. 


Within the innermost circle of wood (like 
the marrow within a bone) is the pith, or 
medulla. It is surrounded by spiral vessels, 
which constitute what is called the medul- 
lary sheath. The form of the pith is va- 
rious—being circular, or oval, or angular. 
Some have thought that the pith entirely 
disappears during the growth of the tree; 
but it is now said that it does not. Its uses 
have been variously stated. Some have said 
that it was like the brain and spinal marrow 
in animals— giving sensibility to the plant ; 
but some plants have no pith. Some say 
that its office is to elaborate the sap; others 
that it is a reservoir of nutriment for the 
young shoots; for by means of the medul- 
lary rings, the buds are said to be brought 
into connection with the centre of the tree. 

The Root. 


Being aware of the great assistance which 
the memory derives from methodical arrange- 
ments, we shall endeavour to adopt the 
numerical method as much as possible. It 
is the plan followed in Rowden’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Botany ;” a little 
work which we beg leave to recommend to 
such of our readers as wish to see the facts 
of the science clothed in a poetical dress. 
It reminds us forcibly of Dr. Darwin’s 
“ Botanic Garden.” Those who prefer 
plain prose will do well to consult Sir Ed- 
ward Smith’s “Introduction to Botany.’ 
Both of these works have the advantage of 
plates. For the alphabet of the science, we 
should strongly recommend Pinnock’s “ Ca- 
techism of Rotany.” 

Plants ure composed of five a 
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root; 2. stem; 3. leaves; 4. flowers; 5. 
appendages. We begin with the root, 
which is the part first developed. Some 
— plants appear to consist only of 
owers; having neither root, stem, nor 
leaves. They are called parasitic, because 
they grow upon others, (like the mistletoe 
upon the ouk,) instead of by an independent 
root of their own. Plants are divided into 
cellular and vascular; the former consist- 
ing of cellular tissue, which we examined 
in our last paper ; and the latter containing 
vessels, which we also took a view of on 
the same occasion. Vascular plants are di- 
vided into monocotyledonous and dicotyle- 
donous, according as the seed consists of 
one, or of two lobes ; a lobe being called a 
cotyledon. This is well shown by a com- 
mon bean; which, if the outer skin be 
removed, will be found to consist of two 
portions, which are called (odes or cotyledons. 
These cotyledons, when a seed germinates, 
usually rise above the ground, and become 
leaves. 

The root is the descending part of the 
plant. Its most simple form is that of a 
fibre, of uniform thickness. Ifthe light have 
free access, it remains white, as is seen 
in the roots of hyacinths placed in glasses. 
The fibre is terminated by a little body, 
called a spongiole, through which water 
is received for the nourishment of the plant ; 
and if it be cut off, new fibres are sent off 
above the section, each terminated by a 
spongiole. Duck-weed has a solitary fibre 
for a root; but most plants have many 
fibres, descending from what is called a 
radical plate. Fibrous roots belong to the 
most simple plants. The next gradation is 
the divided tibrous root; each fibre being 
furnished with a spongiole. This kind of 
root is well seen in the grasses. Altogether, 
eleven kinds of roots are enumerated, as 
follows:—-1. simple; 2. fibrous; 3. ra- 
mose; 4. bulbous; 5. tuberous; 6. arti- 
culated ; 7. fusiform ; 8. globose; 9. creep- 
ing; 10. premorse; 11. palmate; 12. 
bidorted; 13. beaded ; if granulated. 
Fibrous roots are generally found in sandy 
soils, The ultimate divisions of the fibres 
are called filrille. When a root has no 
subdivisions, (like the radish,) it is called 
simple ; while those roots which are divided 
into lateral branches, are called ramose. 
A tulip is a good example of the bulbous 
root. They are of various kinds :—}, 
solid, as the meadow-saffron ; 2. laurinated, 
as the onion; 3. scaly, as the squills, or 
sea-onion. The potato is the best example 
of a tuberous root, as it is called, although 
no proper root springs from the tuber ; but 
the root (which is really a fibrous one) has 
tubers connected with it. Roots divided into 
joints (like the wood-sorrel) are called 
articulated ; the different purts being, as it 
were, articulated to each other. Every 
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joint may be separated, and will become a 
new plant. An articulated root is some- 
times called horizontal, but it is very seldom 
that it grows in that direction. What ap- 
pears to be a horizontal root, is very often 
an underground stem. A fusiform, or tap- 
root, is oblong and tapering. The carrot and 
parsnips are good examples; the turnip 
is a yariety of it, and in the radish we have 
two varieties of it. It belongs to biennial 
plants; thoxe which take two years to come 
to perfection. The stock, or body of the 
root, is called a candex, which, like the 
tubers of the potato, forms a reservoir of 
nutriment, which is gradually carried up to 
the leaves, and there prepared for the 
nourishment of the seeds. As this ubsorp- 
tion takes place, the root becomes sticky ; 
owing to the vessels, deprived of their mois- 
ture, becoming dry. Some divide this kind 
of root into three varieties :—1. proper fusi- 
form, as the beet-root; 2. conical, us the 
carrot; 3 tapiform, ss the turnip-radish. 
To the tap-roots belong the mandrake ; 
so called, because it divides into two, like 
the lower extremities of a man. It was 
formerly directed to be pulled up by a dog, 
which was to have its tail fastened to the 
lant. It was said to prevent ladies being 
olen. Every one ci wentiee the dis- 
pute of Rachel and Leah on the subject. 
A globose root resembles a bulb, but has 
radicles springing out from all parts of it, 
as in the earth-nut, and some species of 
ranunculus. A creeping, or repent root, 
passes along horizontally, and sends up fibres 
to the surface. It is very difficult to extir- 


Let us now take a look at: the relatioa 
which exists between routs and the soil in 
which they grow. Some kinds of plants 
do not grow well on the same ground, for 
many repeated crops. On this account, it 
has been thought that each plant requires 
a peculiar kind of nourishment, which, in 
time, becomes exhausted, and then that 
other plants should be put into that ground 
in their stead. This is not true in its full 
extent; for plants of the same kind may 
be made to grow in soils of very different 
kinds. Some have assigned the different 
shape of the roots as the reason why some 
plants succeed well after others. Ifa pear- 
tree be planted after « plum-tree, it does 
well ; because (it is said) it strikes its roots 
more deeply. For similar reasons, it is said 
that plants, with creeping roots, succeed 
well aiter others with ¢ap-roots. 

Earths are filted for the roots of plants in 
several respects.—1. They ure moist, and 
therefore do not injure the tender spongioles 
and fibrils. 2. They are but little soluble 
in water, and are not changed by the air ;. 
so that their permanency is secured. 3. 
They are not transparent, or they would 
admit too much of the sun’s heat; and 
light (which would injure germination) is 
excluded. The advantage of this is seen in 
the hyacinth, which, alter having flowered in 
water, with its roots exposed to the light, 
must be put into the ground, to recover its 
exhausted energies. 4. They are of a dark 
colour, so us to absorb the heat of the sun, 
instead of reflecting it. In this way a pro- 
per degree of warmth is secured; and the 





pate it. We have an example in 
mint. It is found io be very useful in the 
dykes of Holland, and in Fifeshire; for the 
roots bind the soil, and keep it together. 
A curious kind of root is that which is 
truncated, or ends abruptly. It is called 

cemorse, because it appears as if part had 
been bitten off. Mervil says, that this ab- 
rupt appearance is caused by the separation 
of the old root from the new. The plant 
called the “ devil’s bit scabious,”’ has this 
kind of root; for a reason which is quaintly 
told by Gerarde, (an old botanist,) in his 
“s Herbal.” ‘ The great part of the root 
seemeth to be bittenaway. Old fantasticke 
charmers report, that the devil did bite it for 
envie, because it isan herbe that hath so 
many good vertues, and is so beneficial to 
mankinde.” The part which is left has no 
“yertues” at all. A palmate root is a kind 
of tap-root, divided ,into xeveral conical por- 
tions like the fingers of a hand. It is seen in 
some species of orchis. Some roots are 
called distorted, because much twisted, or 
deformed, or bent back on themselves; 
others beaded, because they resemble a 
string of beads; and others, again, granu- 
lated, from consisting of a number of small 
round bodies, clustered together. 


att nt of this object is much facilitated 
by the addition of a little soot. N. R. 





SYNAGOGUES. 

Accorpine to Mr. Basnage, there were no 
synagogues until the reign of the Asmo- 
neans, some few ages before Christ; and 
which he supposes to have been founded 

the zealous traditionists, who, having made 
long commentaries upon the law, thought it 
a crime to keep the people in ignorance of 
them, and instead of confining their expli- 
cations to Jerusulem, where they found 
themselves too much slighted and confined, 
they carried them into every city where 
there were oratories, and public places of 
assembly. Before this, private persons made 
these ven to God in their houses, where 
they had a place set aside for that holy 
exercise. 1t wasgenerally upon the top of the 
house, which was flat-roofed, that the family 
and their friends met together to read some 
portion of the law on the Sabbath-day; and, 
when there was any prophet in the city, the 
devout people assembled at his house. But, 
after that the doctors had added their tra- 
ditions and commentaries to the law, the 
business of interpreters became necessary, 
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those {traditions not being written, so that 
the number of interpreters and interpreta- 
tions were continually increasing. For this 
reason convenient places were made choice 
of, that the people might the better meet 
together to be instructed. 

Synagogues (says a learned divine) were 
public edifices, situated within and without 
their cities, und generally on an elevated 
place ; they were usually raised above the 
private dwellings, except when there was an 
interdiction from the civil power, the Jews 
having # notion that it was a dishonour to 
God to have his house inferior or equal to 
those of men. They were always roofed and 
covered over, by which they were distin- 
guished from the Proseuche, which were 
generally in the fields, and open to the hea- 
vens. In the middle wasa desk, or pulpit, 
made probably in imitation of that which 
Ezra made use of; and from whence the 
book, or roll of the law, was read very 
solemnly ; and from whence both he that 
expounded it, or he that preached to the 
congregation, always delivered himself. At 
the upper end of the synagogue, and over 
against the door, which was always situated 
facing the west, there was a chest, or press, 
wherein the book of the law was kept, 
wrapped in a fine embroidered cloth. 
During the time of divine service, the wo- 
men were separated from the men, and 
seated in a gallery inclosed with lattices. 
Over the door, or entrance, was the following 
inscription: “ This is the gate of the Lord, 
the righteous shall enter into it;” and on 
the walls in the interior were written the 
folfowing sent : “*R ber thy Cre- 
ator; Keep thy foot when thou goest into 
the house of the Lord ; Silence is commend- 
able in the time of prayer.’’ 

In the synagogue service, the first office 
was prayer. Their prayers at first were but 
few; but they have since increased to a 
great many, which occasions the service to 
be very long and tedious. What they 
reckon the most solemn part of their prayers 
are those which they cull Shemoneh Esh- 
reth,® which, according to the Jewish doc- 
tors, were composed and instituted by Ezra, 
ard the great synagogue. These prayers 
are of the same nature as the Lord’s Prayer 
in the Church of England service, that is, 
the fundamental and principal part; for, 
besides these, they have a number of prayers, 
some of which are used before, some after, 
and others dispersed between them. They 
likewise read the shema, the law, and the 
prophets. The shema consists of three por- 
tions of Scripture; the first is from the 
beginning of the fourth verse of the sixth 
chapter of Deuteronomy to the end of the 
ninth verse ; the second, from the beginning 
of the thirteenth verse of the eleventh chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, to the end of the 

© The eighteen prayers, i 





twenty-first verse ; and the third, from the 
beginning of the thirty-seventh verse of the 
fifteenth chapter of Numbers, to the end of 
the chapter ; and, because the first of these 
portions in the Hebrew version begins with 
the word shema, that is, hear, therefore the 
reading of the whole is called the reading of 
the shema, which, next to the Shemoneh 
Eshreth, is reckoned the most solemn part of 
their religious service. 

The five books of the law were originally 
divided into filty-four sections, because in 
their intercalated years there were fifty-four 
subbaths ; and, as they read a section every 
sabbath-day, the whole was completed in 
the space of a year; but when the year was 
no longer intercalated, those who had the 
direction of the synagogue-worship reduced 
the sections to the number of sabbaths, by 
joining two short ones several times into 
one, because they held themselves obliged 
to have the whole law, from the beginning 
of Genesis to the end of Deuteronomy, read 
over in this manner every year. : 

In the persecution of Antiochus Epi- 
phanez, when the reading of the law was 
prohibited, the Jews substituted fifty- 
four sections of the prophets, which were 
continued after the reading of the law was 
restored by the Maccabees; the section 
which was read every sabbath, out of the 
law, served for the first lesson, and the sec- 
tion out ofthe prophets for the second. 

When the Chaldee became the national 
language of the Jews, it was the custom of 
the synagogue for one to read a paragraph 
in Hebrew, after which another interpreted 
it in the Chaldee. This, perhaps, was the 
cause of the sections of scripture being divi- 
ded into verses; namely, that by this means 
the reader might know how much he was to 
read, and the interpreter how much he was 
to interpret, at every interval. 

It appears that the ministration of the 
synagogue service was not confined to the 
sacerdotal order; the priests were conse- 
crated only to the service of the temple, 
which consisted chiefly in offering up of sa- 
crifices and oblations; but any one was 
considered qualified for the performance of 
the synagogue service, who had a knowledge 
of the law and the prophets. 

There were a number of officers attached 
to the different synagogues, among whom 
were those who the New Testament desig- 
nate as rulers of the synagogue: but we 
are not informed how many of these be- 
longed to each synagogue; only we may 
presume that there were more than one, by 
their being mentioned in the plural number 
in respect of the same synagogue. Next to 
them, and perhaps forming one of their 
number, was the minister of the synagogue, 
called in Hebrew Sheliach Zibber,t who 
offered up to God the public prayers of the 

+ The angel of the church, 
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congregation. Then followed the deacons 
and inferior ministers, called in Hebrew 
Chazanim,* who were under the rules of 
the synagogue. Their business was to keep 
the books of the Holy Scriptures, the litur- 
gies, and the utensils which they brought 
forth, and carried away again as there was 
occasion. Alter these was the interpreter, 
whose office was to recite the lessons in 
Chaldee, after they had been read in He- 
brew ; and, as it required a good deal of 
skill in both languages for such an under- 
taking, whenever the rulers of the synagogue 
found a person with the requisite qualifi- 
cations, Pa awarded him a salary, and he 
became a minister among them. 

The synagogue worship was appointed to 
take place three days a-week, und three 
times a-day on their fasts and festivals; 
namely, in the morning, in the afternoon, 
and at night. And, when at any of these 
times the blessing was to be given, if there 
was no priest present to perform the office, 
the Sheliach Zibber read the prayers in the 
form of a benediction ; after which he dis- 
missed the people. 

Ww. G. C. 
* Overseers. 

Biography. 

DR. MARSHMAN, 
Tue late Chinese scholar and missionary, 
was born in April, 1768, at Westbury Leigh, 
in Wilts, of an obscure parentage, but traced 
his descent back to an officer in Oliver Crom- 
weli’s army, and who, at the restoration, 
abandoned the service. 

The father of Dr. Marshman was originally 
a tailor, but settled at Westbury as a weaver, 
and married there. At the age of eight, 
young Marshman displayed an extreme pro- 
pensity to reading; his studies, though from 
his circumstances necessarily desuitory, were 
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Ryland's Baptist Seminary, where he applied 
himself to Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic. 

In 1799 he went out as a missionary to 
join Dr. Carey in India, and landed at Se- 
rampore in October of that year. The mis- 
chiefs created by excess of missionary zeal in 
various places, were, however, a subject of 
just apprehension to Lord Wellesley at that 
time: and the more, as several French priests 
were acting as emissaries of their government 
in India, and an invasion of the English 
dominions there was expected. A whimsical 
etror added to those suspicions: the arrival 
of Marshman was announced as that of a 
Papist, instead of a Baptist missionary, and 
the vigilance of Lord Wellesley refused the 
ship a port-clearance, unless the captain 
would engage to take back the obnoxious 
Papist. The mistake was explained ; but 
Marshman, with his companions, found it 
iore eligible to remain under the shelter of 
the Danish authorities. Dr. Carey soon after 
joined them, and hence originated the Seram- 
pore mission. 

The difficulties experienced previous to 
obtaining the charter of 1813, which granted 
free access for missionaries to India, had 
probably the salutary effect of restraining the 
superabundant zeal of that class generally, 
and which has led to such disastrous results 
in places where the vigilance of the authori- 
ties has unhappily slumbered. The conduct 
of the joint-labourers, Ward, Marshman, and 
Carey, was, however, above all praise; and, 
in addition to his sacred duties, the subject of 
this notice undertook in 1806 the study of 
Chinese, and published subsequently a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into that tongue, and 
also a grammar. He principally contributed 
to the efficacy of the Loll-Bazar Chapel in 
Calcutta, by going from house to house to 
solicit contributions, for which he was per- 





unremitting. H+ would often travel ten or 
twelve miles to borrow a book. At the age 
of twelve, his memory and accurate know- 
ledge of history were astonishing. This 
faculty he retained to the last. At fifteen he 
was placed with a bookseller in London; at 
seventeen, he returned to the country; and 
by the time he was eighteen years of age, he 
had perused more than five hundred volumes. 

He now studied Latin, and applied himself 
to reading works on divinity, without any 
distinction of sect. At twenty-three he 
married Miss Clarke, the daughter of a Bap- 
tist minister, and at twenty-five succeeded 
in obtaining a wastership in a school at 
Bristol, with a salary of forty pounds per 
annum. His leisure hours were occupied by 
a school of his own, and Mr. Rich, the late 
learned and assiduous British Consul at 
Bagdad, was one of his pupils. Marshman 
subsequently entered as a student at Di, 





ted “as a pious missionary begging 
subscriptions” at a masqued ball given to 
Lord Minto. The jest was extremely suc- 
cessful, and the pious representative was 
said to have reaped an ample harvest by his 
ingenuity. Marshman, who appears to have 
viewed the matter in a serious light, and was 
probably ignorant that similar freaks in Eng- 
land have had equal success, endeavoured idly, 
but with honest simplicity, to discover his 
rival of an hour, and render him a fellow- 
labourer of the vineyard in earnest, by induc- 
ing him him to refund his acquisitions. Dr. 
Leydon, however, though acquainted with the 
name of the pseudo-missionary, would never 
disclose it, and seems to have considered the 
affair in its real light. This appears to have 
offended Dr. Marshman. 

The establishment of the admirable Bene- 
volent Iustitution at Calcutta was the joint 
work of Leyden, Hare, and Marshman; the 
latter became secretary, and retained the 
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office during his life. He also assisted Dc. 
Carey in translating the three volumes of the 
Ramayuna, published in English. 

In 1826 he returned to England, and urged 
every where, in public addresses while travel- 
ling throughout the United Kingdom, the 
cause of missions. He thence proceeded to 
Denmark, and received from Frederick VI. a 
Charter of Incorporation for the College of 
Serampore, to which he returned in May, 
1829. His exertions in the sacred cause of 
religion were unremitting to the last, though 
his mind was deeply affected by the demise 
of De. Carey, in June, 1834, after a close 
co-operation of thirty-five years; and the 
painful death of his daughter, Mrs. Haveland, 
in October last, gave a final blow to his sys- 
tem, from the effects of which he never tho- 
roughly rallied, and he died at Serampore, on 
the 5th of December, 18:37, in his seventieth 
year. 

Tall, strong, and of an iron constitution, 
Dr. Marshman braved the climate of India 
without any ill effects. He rose at four to 
commence the business of the day. His 
knowledge and amiability rendered him a 
delightful companion; to his inferiors he 
conducted himself with gentleness and hu- 
mility; and as a husband and a parent, he 
was unsurpassed, and unsurpassable. Mrs. 
Marshman, who died, we believe, about ten 
years before her husband, bore him twelve 
children; five of whom have survived their 
father. 

Piety, firmness, energy, and perseverance, 
were the characteristics of Dr. Marshman. 
To the labours of the mission, he was a de- 
votee without bigotry; and evinced singular 
personal disinterestedness in all pecuniary 
matters.— Foreign Quarterly Review. 


AnecVote Gallery. 








‘ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONS: TRANS- 
LATED FROM GERMAN AUTHORS. 
Raseais.—On Du Bellai’s embassy to the 
Pope, Rabelais was, along with the cardinal, 
presented to the holy father. Du Bellai, ac- 
cording to custom, prostrated himself, and 
kissed the papal toe. Rabelais, perceiving 
this, withdrew, not as it were surprised, but 
confused. Du Bellai, somewhat indignant 
at this proceeding, asked him the cause of 
this breach of homage due to his holiness ; 
to which question Rabelais replied: “ As 
you, who are my master, have kissed the 
pope’s toe, I am at a loss to imagine what 

you would have me kiss ?” 

Rabelais being compelled to quit Rome, was 
determined to have a comfortable journey of 
it back to Paris. For this purpose he hit 
upon a stratagem, which to any other but 
himself would undoubtedly have proved fatal. 
Having reached Lyons, he asked for a pri- 


vate apartment, and a boy who knew how to 
read and write. He then made several little 
parcels of the dust and soot in the fireplace ; 
having done this, he made the boy label 
them severally, with the following words : 
“ Poison for the king,” “ poison for the 
queén,”? &c. When this was all done, and 
each parcel wrapped up neatly, and bound 
with silk, Rabelais, with a most mysterious 
face, said to the boy, ‘“ Now mind, my little 
friend, don’t you go and say anything about 
this, will you ?” e boy promised silence, 
but of course five minutes after broke it, and 
whilst he was eating his dinner revealed the 
whole secret. The frightened landlord im- 
mediately denounced his guest to the proper 
authorities—Rabelais was seized, and duly 
escorted to Paris. Arrived in the town, he 
disclosed himself, and requested an audience 
of the king. It was granted, and the mo- 
narch, on being made acquainted with this 
bold proceeding, it is said, laughed exceed- 
ingly, and often related the anecdote. 

Atsert Durer.—Maximilian I. one day 
requested Durer to draw some figures against 
the wall. Perceiving that the painter was 
nat sufficiently tall to reach the higher parts 
of his drawing, he ordered one of his officers 
in waiting to serve him as astool ; the officer 
was obliged to prostrate himself, and allow 
the artist to stand on his back. 


Pui IV. having been deprived of Por- 
tugal, as well as several other provinces, not- 
withstanding these losses, took upon himself 
to assume the title of “ Great,” which caused 
the Duke of Medina to observe, “ His ma- 
jesty may be compared to a ditch, the more it 
loses, the greater it gets.” 

Mouiere.—“ I see,” said Louis X1V. to 
Moliere, “ that you have now got a physi- 
cian. What does he do for you ?”—“ Your 
majesty,’’ answered the poet, “ we talk toge- 
ther very amicably; he prescribes me a tole- 
rable quantity of physic, I dont take it, and 
I get well all the sooner.” 

Vo.rame.—J. J. Rousseau was one day 
showing his “ Ode to Posterity ”’ to Voltaire ; 
“ Do you know,” said the sage, “ I am afraid 
your “ Ode” will never be forwarded to its 
address.” 


Henri 1V.—Fatigued with a long jour- 
ney, Henri IV. signified his intention to 
make a short stay at Amiens. He was met 
by the inhabitants, at the head of whom 
stalked a most self-important orator. He be- 
gan his speech in the following strain :— 
“ Most mighty, most clement, most magna- 
nimous .. . .”— Ay, ay,” added the mo- 
narch, “ you may say very hungry too.” 

Frepgrick THE Great. — During the 
American war, Franklin was sent to the 
Prussian court, to solicit assistance. “ What 
would you do with my assistance ?” said Fre- 
derick. “ Sire, fight for liberty.’’— Duc- 
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jor,” answered the king, “ I am a monarch; 
you will not be surprised that I feel unwilling 
to do injury to the profession.” 

Freperics.—In the most critical period of 
the seven years’ war, one of his soldiers deserted; 
he,was taken, and restored to his regiment. 
“Why. did you leave me 2” said. Frederick: 
“ Sire,” answered the soldier, “your majes- 
ty’s affairs looked so bad, that # thought it 
safest for me to desert.”—* Well, just stop 
till to-morrow, we are going to have an action, 
if they do not look any better, we will both 
desert together, there.” 

Frederick was excessively fond of dogs, 
and had always a number about him. His 
study was strewed with small leather balis to 
amuse them, and whenever any of them were 
ill, he had them most carefully attended to. 
~ Josern H.—Duriog. the emperor Joseph 
11.’s journey through Italy, one of the wheels 
of his carriage: sustained some damage. It 
was with a good deal-of trouble that he sue- 
ceeded in reaching the nearest village. He 
stopped, at .a blacksmith’s, and . requested 
him to. mend his carriage as quickly as pos- 
sible... “ 1 would do it most. willingly,” said 
the blacksmith, “ but everybody is gone to 
mass; I haven’t even anybody to work the 
hellows.”—‘ Never mind that,” answered 
the emperor, “ come, I will blow.” The 
monarch accordingly worked the bellows, the 
swith hammered, and all was presently right. 
“ Well, what is your charge ?”—“ Nine sous.” 
Joseph put nine ducats into the smith’s 
hand, and off he went. The astonished 
blacksmith ran after the carriage, crying out, 
“Sir, Sir, you have madea mistake, | could not 
change this in the whole village.”’— “ Change 
them where you can; the overplus is fur the 
pleasure I have had in working the bellows.” 

Louis XVI.—After Louis XVI.’s second 
appearance at the conventional bar, he re- 
turned in the mayor’s coach. During the 
journey, the master of the rolls hept his hat 
on: “ The last time you were with us,” said 
the king, “ you had forgotten your hat, you 
have been more careful this time.” 

Cuarres XII.—The only occupation of 
this monarch at Bandee, was riding on horse- 
back inspecting and maneuvring his trovps. 
Those ais were desirous to please him, ful- 
lowed him, and were booted the whole day. 
One morning, he entered the apartment of 
his chancellor, Miillern, whom he tound 
still asleep. There was a large fire in the 
room, and. several pairs of shoes here and 
there. The king threw them all in the fire, 
and went away. On awakiny, the chancellor 
inquired the cause of the smell in his room: 
& What a king !” said he, on being made ac- 
quainted with the reason, “ whose chancellor 
must be in his boots the whole day.” 

Par II., king of Spain, once found him- 
self without any of his retainers at the Eseu- 
rial, A yeutleman, who did not know him, 


begged him to show him the several. curigsi- 
ties of the palace. The kitig cheerfully ac- 
quiesced ; and when all had been’ séen, ‘the 
gentleman said, “ Sir, my name is Dou Gar- 
cias Torello, and I reside at Coruuna: when 
you come that way I shall be delighted to 
see you—I'll let you taste my best wine.” 
“ You are very good,” answered the king? 
“ As for me, my name is Philip, I am king 
of Spain and of both the Indies ; and whew 
you come to Madrid, 1 hope you will pay me 
a visit—you may depend upon it, you shall 
taste my very best wine.” - : 
Aveusrus, king of Poland, had once, 
during a convocation of vaiious powers at 
Dresden, invited many of the most distin-' 
guished personages there assembled. Cham- 
pagne on this occasion was by no meany 
scarce. Que of the pages in attendance on 
the king, managed dexterously enough tu 
slip one of the bottles into his hind pocket, 
which, as coats used then to be worn, was.o 
sufficient dimensions to admit another if he; 
Cessary. Busy, however, as he was, he found 
it impossible to rid himself of the sparklin 
liquor ; by being constantly swung to and fig 
if began to ferment, then ‘to effervesce aid 
pop! out came the cork, followed’ by a beau- 
tiful shower of the then ungenerous liquor. 
His majesty’s wig had its share of the wine, 
Astonished and terrified at the consequences 
of his rashness, the poor page threw himself 
at the kiny’s feet, imploring fur merey. The 
king, apparently unoffended, said, smiling, 
“ Fetch me another wig — another time, 
don’t keep champagne about you so long ; it 
is a little stronger than your beer at Dres. 
den.” H. M. 


TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


Narure is industrious in adorning her domi- 
nions ; and man, to whom this beauty is ad- 
dressed, should feel and obey the lesson. Let 
him, too, be industrious in udorning his do- 
main—in making his home, the dwelling of 
his wife and children, not only convenient 
and comfortable, but pleasant. . Let him, as 
far as circumstances will admit, be industri- 
ous in surrounding it with pleasant objecta— 
in decorating it, within and without, with 
things that tend to make it agreeable and at- 
tractive. Let industry make home the ubode 
of neatness and order—a place which brings, 
satisfaction to every inmate, and which in ab- 
sence draws back the heart by the fond asso- 
ciations of comfort and content. Let this he 
done, and this sacred spot will become, more 
surely the scene of cheerfulness and peace. 
Ye parents, who would have your children 
happy, be industrious to bring them up in 
the midst of a F a esemn a cheerful, and a 
happy home. Waste not your time in accu- 
mulating wealth for them ; but plant in their 
minds and souls, in the way proposed, the 
seeds of virtue and prosperity. 
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CANTERBURY CASTLE. 


Tuat there was a castle here before the 
Conquest, appears from the survey of duoms- 
day k, in which it is stated, that the 
king had this castle by an exchange made 
with the archbishop and the abbot of St. 
Augustine’s. Before this, there is no men- 
tion made of any castle here, not even by 
our ancient historians, in their relations of 
their several sieges of this city by the Danes, 
in which as to every thing else they are very 
particular. The most probable opinion is, 
that the present building was one of those 
many castles or fortresses built by William 
the Conqueror, for his better subduing and 
bridling those parts of the kingdom which 
he most suspected, to several of which it 
has a very similar appearance. It had a 
bayle or yard, surrounded by a wall and 
ditch, both of which remained on the east 
side of it until very lately; but in 1792, the 
most considerable part of the boundary wall 
was demolished. The outworks were not 
so well built as the tower itself, and were 
become rotten, and mouldered even to rub- 
bish, whereus those of the castle remain 
firm and solid as the stone itself. The 
ditch is mostly filled up, the only part now 
visible being that which was the city ditch, 
on the south side. The passage from the 
city to the castle was anciently by a bridge, 
and beyond that a gate, built at the north 
entrance of the bayle; and on the opposite 
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side, towards the country, in the wall of it, 
it being the city wall likewise, was the an- 
cient city gate, called Worthgate, the re- 
mains of which were neurly entire till within 
these few years, when it was taken down 
and removed into the garden of a neigh- 
bouring citizen ; the appearance of it car- 
ried a greater show of antiquity than the 
castle itself, in the perfectly circular arch of 
long British or Roman bricks of great 
strength and beauty. This arch was repaired 
some years ago, out of veneration for its 
antiquity, by Dr. Gray, an eminent physi- 
cian of Canterbury. It was supposed to be 
one of the most entire Roman arches in the 
kingdom. The ground on the side next the 
castle had risen to within eight feet eight 
inches of its summit ; it was made entirely 
of bricks, set edgeways, each fifteen inches 
and a half long, and one inch and a half 
thick ; the diameter was twelve feet three 
inches and a half, and the base within 
twelve feet six inches. Through this gate 
the passage seems to have led in the time of 
the Romans, over the stone-street way, to 
the portus lemanis, and afterwards as the 
public way to the city, to Ashford, and else- 
where, until it was diverted by another 
course, and this gate reserved solely for the 
use of the castle, and as such it continued, 
till at Wyatt’s insurrection, in Queen Mary’s 
reign, when it was clused up for the better 
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security of the castle from any assaults in 
these critical und dangerous times. 

There was anciently a common prison or 
gaol kept in this castle, which was the 
principal one in the county. The prison 
was removed from hence probably, Mr. 
Somner thinks, in the reign of King Henry 
VII1., before which time the assizes for the 
county were frequently held here. From 
the above time, the castle seems to have 
been neglected, and to have fallen to ruin, 
and no farther use was made of it. The 
remains of it at present are only the out- 
ward quadrangular walls, seemingly not near 
their former height, built with rubble stones, 
and a great many British and Roman bricks 
interspersed among them; they are of an 
extraordinary thickness, with quoins and 
small circular windows and loop holes, 
cased with ashelar stone. The keep mea- 
sured 88 feet in length, and 80 in width, 
and the walls eleven feet thick. 


The engraving annexed to this descrip. 
tion, is an accurate representation of the 
present state of this ancient building, which 
is now made use of as a repository, by 
the gas and water works company for the 
stowage of the gus und water apparatus. 
Near the castle several good houses have 
been erected, besides the gasometers and 
gas works for the supply of the city.— 
Extracted from Ward's entertaining Can- 
terbury Guide. : 





HISTORY OF ELIAS FISHER, THE 
PEDLER: 


Exemplifying the truth of the adage, 
“THAT PERSEVERANCE ACHIEVES WONDERS.” 


Some ten or twenty years ago, there lived 
near Loudon, in Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, a poor decrepit widow, who had a son 
and a daughter. ‘They were miserably desti- 
tute; and the mother, by the most humble 
employments, procured a scanty subsistence 
for her children. 

Elias was about twelve years old, and 
much deformed. From the elbow to the 
wrist, the left arm projected at a right angle, 
while the hand hung helplessly from the 
wrist. The other arm was deformed, but 
less so than the left, and he could.use them 
both toa limited extent. The muscles of his 
left cheek were drawn over the jaw-bone as 
if contracted by the palsy. The left eye 
shared in the deformity. One shoulder was 
an inch or two higher than the other. His 
speech, also, was affected to such a degree 
as to render him partially unintelligible to 
strangers. Nevertheless, Elias possessed a 
mind of unusual acuteness for a boy in his 
class of life; a kind, affectionate heart, and 
an amiability of temper, the equanimity of 
which nothing could ruffle or disturb. 

Lhe infirmities of the widow now assailed 


her so rapidly, that she was under the ne- 
cessity of informing her children, with many 
bitter tears, that she would be unable to 
save them from famishing the approaching 
winter; and that when cold weather came, 
they would all have to be dependent on the 
parish for support. The proud spirit of Elias 
was roused—he could not brook the idea of 
becoming a pauper, and he said— Mother, 
I can’t bear that—I won’t go to the poor- 
house. I can do something to help you and 
sister Catherine, and we’ll try to get through 
next winter, and then I’ll be older, and we 
may do better yet.” 

Elias had taken his resolution to “ do some- 
thing,” and the only question was what he 
could do to save his mother and sister from 
starvation, ot, what he thought a greater 
calamity, the poor-house. 

At that time Pennsylyania was flooded 
with Yankee pedlers, who sold tin ware, 
wooden clocks, dry goods, &c. The great 
turnpike-ruad leading from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh, passes through Loudon; and, in- 


. asmuch as Loudon is situated at the foot of 


the Tuscarora mountain, the pedlers were in 
the habit of stopping to water their horses 
before they began to ascend, and sometimes 
remained there all night. A pedler never 
loses an opportunity to swap a horse, or dis- 
pose to advantage of his wares; and, there- 
fore, Elias had numerous opportunities of 
observing the acuteness, almost intuitive, 
with which they drove a trade, and the moral 
certainty of their getting the best of the 
bargain. Elias also judged that it must be a 
profitable business, or else so many would not 
be engaged in it; and he was satisfied of the 
fact when he saw them return from the west, 
laden with feathers, cotton, &c., and three or 
four led horses alongside the wagon—much 
finer animals than the crazy, spavined beasts 
with which they had journeyed west. 
However, Elias must do something; and, 
after some hours of reflection, he determined 
to turn pedler. But where was his wagon or 
his horse? He had neither materials nor a 
cent to offer for them, and his bodily infir- 
mities prohibited him from carrying a pack 
on his back. But, even if this difficulty was 
overcome, where were his goods on which to 
make the profits which were to alleviate the 
misery of his mother and sister? Nobody 
would credit a boy who looked a beggar, 
though he felt a man. Elias was in a di- 
lemma; but he fancied he heard those that 
were alone dear to him on earth, moaning for 
bread, and the poorhouse stared him in the 
face. “ Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” and Elias fell upon a plan which 
appeared to him to dissipate al) the evils 
which threatened to crush him. He deter- 
mined to make himself a little wagon, with 
wooden wheels, (he was too pvor to buy iron,) 
and then, with a strap thrown across his 
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shoulder, he could haul it about the country, 
and hawk his goods among the neighbours. 
His resolution taken, he began the work, and 
being aided by a benevolent wagon-maker in 
the vicinity, the little machine, about the 
size of a market-basket, was constructed and 
equipped for a trip among the farmers. 

But now an obstacle, the most trying to 
Elias’s sensibilities, had occurred, and he 
must overcome it, or all his labour and all his 
hopes must vanish for ever. He was well 
aware of the disadvantages under which he 
laboured. He knew very well that a man 
obtains credit in proportion to his supposed 
ability to pay; and how could anybody sup- 
pose a boy who had not clothes to cover him 
—who was looked upon as half an idiot— 
deformed and imbecile—and whose mother 
was in abject poverty, could pay for goods to 
fill such a cart as that? He cast about how 
he should fill his wagon, for winter was 
approaching, and he was diffident of success 
—but something must be done. He still 
hoped heaven would help those who wished 
todo good. He resolved to apply to one of 
the village storekeepers who was the least 
likely to refuse him, and throw himself on 
his mercy. His story was favourably received, 
and the incipient pedler’s wagon filled with 
refuse calicoes, pins, needles, tapes, thread, 
cuarse combs, &. And now behold the little 
lame pedler, of twelve years old, with his 
leather strap across his shoulder, dragging 
his wooden wagon along the turnpike, seek- 
ing the first avenue to the country where he 
could find farmers and farmers’ girls to 
whom to tell his story and sell his wares, 

In a few days Elias returned, having dis- 
posed of his stock of merchandize at some 
profit, with which he relieved the immediate 
necessities of his mother, whose expenses in 
the interim were diminished one-third, inas- 
much as she had not to feed Elias. He 
promptly paid the merchant the price of his 
former venture, and with the residue of the 
profits not required for other purposes, he 
paid cash for a few articles, and then laid in 
the balance of his new stock on credit, and 
started again on his weary, lonely round. A 
few trips enabled him to set up for himself; 
that is, he paid for all his stock in cash, 
whereby he procured it at a lower price, and 
his profits were proportionably increased. 

But winter had now set in, and Elias was 
gradually sinking under protracted exertions, 
which had made visible inroads upon a slen- 
der frame and fragile constitution. With 
impaired health, he was unable to undergo 
the fatigue and exposure of a winter cam- 
paign; but he was too poor to be idle. His 
means would be exhausted by spring, and he 
would have to begin anew. 

But how to overcome the difficulty was the 
— He ‘had neither -horse nor wagon. 

sly hit upon an expedient which succeeded to 


admiration. He recollected that there were 
a pack of cur dogs infesting the village, 
whom their masters would, no doubt, be 
willing to get rid of on any terms, short of 
being their executioners. Ely’s mind was 
fixed, and he set about accomplishing his 
design with laudable celerity. A tongue 
with a staple at the end was soon fixed in the 
wagon, and two miniature whiffletrees were 
attached with the aid of his former patron, 
the wagon-maker. A few old pieces of rope 
supplied the harness, and three curs, which 
had been a nuisance to the settlement, consti- 
tuted the team. He experienced some diffi- 
culty in breaking the dogs to harness. But 
Ely’s habitual perseverance overcame all diffi- 
culties; besides, he was a severe discipli- 
natian. He well new the meritorious pro- 
perties of flagellation, and when soothing 
failed, he applied his leathern-thonged whip 
to such purpose, that he soon subjected the 
unruly trio to obedience. 

Thus accoutred, Ely sallied forth with a 
well-filled wagon. He was now relieved from 
the toil of dragging his wagon himself. He 
could extend his excursions beyond his former 
limits, and with greater rapidity. The no- 
velty of the retinue, and Ely’s filial affection 
becoming known, he soon disposed of his 
cazgo, and returned home once more. In 
the meantime, the great object was accom- 
plished. Those he loved were relieved from 
immediate want, and Ely became cheerful 
and comparatively happy. But he was not 
yet satisfied. The wagon dragged too heavy 
for the dogs. lt was not sufficiently capa- 
cious for his enlarged trade, and besides his 
trope harness was worn out. He determined 
to have a larger wagon, with a cover to it, 
and a hasp and lock to repel intruders, and 
spoke-wheels with iron tire. In addition to 
this he imagined that he could purchase 
stock to more advantage and at a cheaper 
rate in the large cities than in the village ; 
and so he extended his excursions to Cham- 
bersburg and even to Baltimore. On the 
way he would trade with the farmers for 
butter, eggs, chickens, &c., which obtained 
a ready sale at the next town; and he would 
lay in a new store of merchandize to trade 
with the farmers he might meet on the way. 
Thus he made a double profit. 

His outre equipage attracted attention in 
Baltimore, and his story becoming known, 
some benevolent merchants supplied him 
with a stock of goods at first cost, and per- 
haps in some instances at less than cost, for 
many of the merchants of Baltimore have 
kindly hearts. But Ely, besides bringing a 
few dollars with him from Loudon to meet 
contingencies, had greatly increased the value 
of his stock by traffic on his way to the city, 
and his wagon was not able to contain one- 
half the merchandize he was able to buy at 
the prices offered. For a moment Ely did 
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not know what to do, but his ingenuity did 
not fail him. He went about the city and 
purchased goods at the lowest price he could, 
paying cash as he weut, and having taken 
them to the store of a merchant, who was 
peculiarly kind to him, had them boxed up 
and sent to Loudon in a wagon, thus saving 
himself one hundred miles of a trip in case 
he wanted to buy more. 

He now determined to try his luck on the 
western side of the Tuscarora; and filling 
his wagon with a select parcel of goods, he 
toiled up the mountain, occasionally aiding 
his dogs by pushing at the hinder part of the 
vehicle. At length he reached the summit, 
and, for the first time, beheld the noble cove, 
which spread along its foot at either hand, 
while immediately beneath him lay M'Con- 
nelsburg, which looked in the distance like a 
fairy village. 

In a few months Ely appeared in Bedford 
with a clever horse and a neat little wagon, 
well stored with an assortment of goods to 
suit the market he sought. He informed 
me that after his last trip, being an unusual 
time at home, his dogs became restive, and 
the neighbours blamed them for killing sheep. 
To suspect a dog of such an offence is to seal 
his doom, and Ely’s dogs, guilty or not guilty, 
were speedily executed, sans ceremonie, withe 
out judge or jury. “ Well,” continued he, 
“I thought 1 must do something to get 
along ; and I did not care much for the dogs 
no how they could fix it, for I was getting 
tired of them and thought I could do better 
if I had a larger stock; and so I bought me 
this horse and wagon, and now I can do busi- 
ness on a large scale. I have laid in a good 
stock, and can trade with any Yankee of them 
all, so I don’t fear but I shall do well 
enough.” 

In a few months subsequent to Ely’s 
appearance in Bedford with his wagon and 
horse, he was robbed on the Allegany moun- 
tain of nearly five hundred dollars in money 
and merchandize. Ely was a philosopher, 
however, and bore his loss with great equani- 
= He said he could do without it and 

eit up again, but he thought they were 
a pack of mean scamps to rob a poor cripple 
like him. The ruffians have never been 
apprehended, nor the property recovered. 
About a year ago I saw Ely in Bedford, 
master of a pair of fine horses and a large 
wagon well stored with merchandize, and he 
said he thought that that would be his last 
trip—he was tired of pedling, and intended 
to sell his horses and wagon and set up a 
store of his own, that his mother was dead, 
he had provided comfortably for his sister, 
and he had money enough to go into business 
for himself. 

Such is the history of Elias Fisher, the 
dog-pedler; and such will be the reward of 


every boy who will ory to do. something fur 
himself, “ his poor old mother, and helpless 
sister."— New York Mirror. 





MUSIC OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Or all the sounds which music utters, none: 


are so pleasing, so varied in expression, so 
capable of affecting the feelings, so refined 
and delicate, and at the same time overpow- 
ering, as the human voice. A single voice 


with the compass of ouly two octaves can: 
express more than any instrument, or any. 
combination of instruments, _Compared,, 
indeed, with the tones of an instrument, the; 


human voice seems like life, contrasted with 
inanimate nature. In singing, a soul seems 
to enter into sound and to give it life. 

The voice rises in quality of tone aud 
variety of expression far above them all, and 
by the combination of a variety of voices the 
uttermost perfection of music is attained. 
We prefer the effect of a number of persons 
singing in harmony to that produced by any 
single voice, however fine. Never shall we 
forget the delight we experienced in hearing 
the sweet little aria, the “ Fleuve de Tage,” 
better known to most of our readers as the 
music of ** Come rest in this bosom,” sung at 
the Gymnase, in Paris, by two females. One 
of them sang the air with words, the other, 
the captivating Leontine Fay, sang at the same 
time with exquisite grace and skill, an accom- 
paniment which sounded to us, like one of 
the prettiest variations to the air. They were 
unsupported by any instrument, and the. 
performance was completely unique, a perfect 
piece of art, yet so admirably executed as to 
conceal the art; so that it was only by rea- 
soning that we could convince ourselves of 
the amount of skill displayed. 

The perfection of vocal music is undoubt- 
edly to be fuund in the choir of singers who 
perform mass in the presence of the Pope at 
Rome. In the selection and education of 
this choir, many things seem to be attended 
to, which are not thought of, or are impracti- 
cable in forming choirs elsewhere. 
practice of employing eunuchs, which an- 
ciently distinguished the music of the Pope’s 
chapel from that of all other churches, is 
now, we believe, entirely abandoned, and the 
band is made up of persons of different ages, 
from childhood up. But besides this, we 
fancied, when we heard these wonderful: 
singers, that in choosing them, a distinction 
had been made which could be found nowhere 
else ; namely, that the petformers had been 
selected not merely with regard to the nature 
of the voice, whether it belonged to bass, or 
tenor, or alto, or the quality, whether harsh 
or sweet; but also that attention had been 
paid to the character of the voice, the kind of 
tone it uttered, and the class of sound it pro- 
duced, For example, one voice will be found 
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clear, liquid, aud sweet, like the flute or 
flageolet, another may have the brilliancy of 
the clarionet, a third, the gentle sweetness of 
the oboe, a fuurth, the rich reedy tone of the 
open diapason pipes in an organ. It is well 
known that the union of these various kinds 
of sound, gives the peculiar charm to bands 
of musicians, and also to the full organ 
which combines them all. Now it appeared 
to us, that the same variety was found in the 
voices of the Pope’s choir; and when all 
were singing at once the effect was like that 
of a full organ, while the solos reminded us of 
the different stops in the instrument played 
separately. The effect at the time was 
almost overpowering. The first time we 
heurd them was at the Sistine chapel. They 
were stationed in a gallery or recess in the 
side of the chapel, just large enough to con- 
tain them, and were not accompanied by 
any instrument whatever. When the Pope 
and the Cardinals had taken their places 
round the altar, above which was displayed 
Michael Angelo’s celebrated painting of the 
Last Judgment, the singers entered silently 
and took their places. The first burst of 
sound was absolutely startling, it came at 
once in full strength like the burst of a full 
organ or a large orchestra; each singer was 
perfect, the combination was perfect, and the 
varied sounds blended into one grand body 
of tone such as we never heard equalled. 
After chanting for perhaps an hour with the 
full strength of the choir, the music ceased, 
a few words were uttered by the Pope, and 
every one in that vast assembly sank to the 
ground. A death-like stillness ensued; when 
there came stealing on the calm a sound so 
soft, so sweet, so etherial, that it lingered on 
the ear for a moment, before it could be dis- 
tiguished by the senses to belong to mortal 
strains. ‘This celestial sound swelled gra- 
dually to more complete distinctness, and 
then another voice, different in character, but 
equally soft and sweet, was heard in opm | 
with it; then a third, a fourth, and so on till 
the sound swelled to the full power of the 
choir. it seemed like the performance of a 
skilful organist ; we fancied him playing on 
the step diapason of the swell organ, then 
drawing the duleiana, then tle flute and 
hautboy, and thus adding stop to stop, till, by 
degrees, he came to the full power of the 
instrament. The effect of this music was 
utterly unlike any thing we had ever heard 
before. The choruses of the opera singers 
bear no resemblance to it, nor can the choirs 
of any other churches produce any similar 
effect. 

This is the choir which performs the cele- 
brated “ Miserere,”” by Allegri, of which we 
have such wonderful descriptions by travellers. 
The effects of this music are spoken of as 
completely overpowering; a whole congre- 
gation melted to tears, and many fainting 


and carried out. Nov one who has heard ‘the 
chuir can doubt their power to produce such 
an effect. It has often been made the sub> 
ject of wonder that no other choir could per- 
form the same piece with any thing like the 
effect given it by the Pope’s singers. Many 
of the best choirs in Europe have attempted 
to perform it, but have uniformly failed; so 
that it has been imagined that there was 
some wonderful secret which the singers of 
the Sistine chapel were unwilling or forbidden 
to impart, by which they were enabled to give 
this magical power to the piece. Much of 
the effect, however, has been attributed to the 
time and place. The “ Miserere ” is 
during the three days immediately preceding 
Easter, the awful commemoration of those 
days of darkness and horror, when the Savi- 
our “ descended into hell,” and the hopes of 
man in eternity hung trembling in dreadful 
uncertainty, the world left in the reign of 
death, and no ray of light penetrating the 
gloom of the grave. The Sistine chapel, 
where the service is chauted, is dimly lighted 
as the sun goes down,’and the gigantic 
figures in the painting of the Last Judgment 
seem to dilate into new grandeur and terror 
by the sepulchral light of the tapers, which 
are extinguished _one after the other, to repre- 
sent the desertion of the disciples in the last 
hours of our Saviour’s life. All this adds, 
undoubtedly, very much to the effect of the 
music; but these aids might be had in other 
places. The wonder still remains, that no 
other musicians, however skilful, can execute 
the same piece with any power at all. 
Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 


Pew Books. 


AN EXPEDITION OF DISCOVERY INTO THE 
INTERIOR OF a¥rica, 2 vols. Coléurne. 
By Captain Sir James Edward Alexander, K.L.S. §c. 

“ Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 

Trita solo; jnvat integros accedere fontes, 

Atque haurire ; juvatque novus decerpere flores.” 
[Sucu is the elegant quotation prefixed to 
the introduction of this work; and although 
we cannot admit the “ Avia Pieridum” to 
be exactly those paths which any one setting, 
out from the Cape of Good Hope into the 
interior of Africa would be likely to tread in, 
inasmuch as we are not aware that the Muses 
ever wandered farther south into that portion 
of the globe than the city of the laughter- 
loving Terence, yet are we almost inclined to 
believe, from the pleasant familiar chit-chat 
of the author, that some one of the daughters 
of Pierus had met him on his way, and én- 
dowed him with her magpie propensities. 
We say this not in disparagement, for on the 
contrary, his book is so amusing, that it in. 
ypires its readers with light-heartedness and 
pleasing interest. To follow the track of one 
going into the wilderness with such courage 
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and gaiefy, is of itself a treat ; and the cha- 
racter of the gentleman and a soldier suffi- 
ciently warrant the detail, however occa- 
sionally novel, to be indisputable truth. He 
must, indeed, have passed over ground un- 
trodden by European feet; under many a sul- 
sun he has doubtless joyfully discovered 
and drank at an African fountain, and gazed 
with delight at those gems which Flora scat- 
tered before his feet in new and fantastic co- 
lours. Sir James, at the commencement of 
his work, informs us, that having been in- 
vited by the Royal Geographical Society to 
undertake an African Expedition of Disco- 
very, he consented to explore the regions of 
Eastern Africa extending from Delagoa Bay, 
westward, with a view to the extension of 
phical knowledge and commerce. He 
embarked for that purpose on board H. M.S. 
Thalia, and arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope in the beginning of 1835; but finding, 
on his arrival, that the whole of Southern 
Africa was in a state of commotion, and that 
the Zoolahs had risen upon the Portuguese 
settlement at Delagoa, the place of his desti- 
nation, he postponed the intended geographi- 
cal research until after the conclusion of the 
Kaffer war. Dr. Smith having arrived at the 
Cape, ufter passing over the ground behind 
Delagoa Bay and the country which the 
author had intended to visit, caused a change 
in the route originally laid down, and deter- 
mined him on exploring the country to the 
north of the Orange river, on the west coast, 
so that he might become acquainted with the 
Damaras, a nation inhabiting between the 
2st and 24th parallels, and only known to us 
by report. He accordingly set out on the 
10th September, 1836, with seven men, well 
armed, and provided with all necessaries ; 
and having crossed the Mopelbank river, 
gives a proof, in his description of the first 
sight of the field of his labours, of the gaiety 
with which he commenced them. ] 
The Cape in September. 

There was nothing of the desert in the ap- 
pearance of the country at this season of the 
year ; nor of aridity or barrenness observable; 
the face of nature being covered with a broad 
carpet of dark green, on which were patches 
of the most brilliant wild flowers. Cultiva- 
tion was confined to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the farm-houses. Qn our right, 
the snow-capped peaks of the Drakenstein 
mountains, rising two or three thousand feet 
above the plains, formed a most agreeable 
picture. The Cape lark rose near us, perpen- 
dicularly, on whirring wing, to the height of 
about thirty feet, gently descending with a 
prolonged whistle; and all around us wore a 
delightful aspect of light and liberty. 

[ But we shall go on, without much further 
comment, laying before our readers such 
points in the work as may be considered best 
calculated to interest them. ] 


A Hottentot Venus and novel plate-warmer. 

There is in this district a rival of the Hot- 
tentot Venus; if she does not excel her in the 
quantity of “ cebaceous deposit.”” Rewarded 
by a trifle of money or tobacco, she will good- 
naturedly allow a cluth to be spread behind, 
and on which four plates may be laid, thus 
forming a peripatetic table! 

Gross living of the Dutch. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Dutch 
are occasionally annoyed with bowel com- 
plaints, from the gross manner in which they 
swallow grease of all kinds, pouring spoonsful 
of melted sheegs’ tail fat over their food, 
and heaping butter in lumps on their bread. 
A supply of butter I had bought at a farm- 
house to last us for a week, disappeared at 
one sitting, before two young boors invited to 
partake our evening meal. 

Dress of the Mamaquas. 


Many of the women wore a leathern girdle. 
from which in front was suspended part of a 
jackal’s skin with the fur outward, whilst be- 
hind dangled a square piece of stiff leather. 
Conical fur caps.were on their heads, a ka- 
rosse, or mantle of sheepskin, depended from 
their shoulders, whilst sandals or buskins of 
untanned leather were on their feet. In their 
hand they commonly bore a jackal’s tail on a 
short stick, and with this Namaqua handker- 
chief they brushed the perspiration or dust 
from their eyes and face, and then dexterously 
twirled it between their palms. 

The men were thin and athletic, of an 
olive-brown complexion, and with short noses, 
ponting lips, and narrow but keen eyes; their 
general height was five feet six or seven 
inches. 

For arms, they had some old muskets and 
long guns obtained frum the colony, (for 
four, six, or eight oxen each piece,) besides 
assegers or javelins, composed of a slender 
shaft, five feet long, with a small blade of 
iron inserted into the upper end, which was 
bound round with leather—a knobbed stick 
to throw at game, with which they are very 
dexterous—and bows and arrows; the former 
is about three feet long, and is strung with 
the back sinews of deer; the latter are com- 
posed of a reed shaft, into which is inserted 
a polished piece of sharpened bone, which is 
usually surrounded at the point with a black 
waxy-looking substance; this is poison pre- 
pared with gm from the milky sap of the 
euphorbia, and it kills the game without 
destroying the wholesomeness of the flesh ; 
occasionally a few of the arrows have a barbed 
head of iron. Two dozen arrows are con- 
tained in a case of leather, or of the koker or 
quiver tree (aloe dichotoma.) 

The women wore skin petticoats, or the 
Namaqua broek karosse, consisting of a pre- 
pared sheep or goat skin, so arranged, as to 
depend from the waist in a bread oval flap 
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behind, and in front to be only a few inches 
in depth, where also a tortoise-shell, with a 
long fringe of leather thongs, was suspended ; 
this bunch of thongs reached to their ankles, 
and with it they sometimes chastised the 
children. The breasts were uncovered, strings 
of ge ep or glass beads were upon the 
neck, the woolly hair of the head was care- 
fully ‘concealed with a striped cotten hand- 
kerchief, though further in the interior a co- 
vering of softened leather is used; from the 
shoulders hung an ample sheep-skin mantle, 
ornamented at the nape of the neck with a 
squate piece of leather, on which, black and 
white chequers of goat-skin were sewed. 
They took off the kaross when employed in 
any hard work. 
Language*of the Namaquas.: 

The great Namaquas use the very same 
clicking dialect as the Little Namaquas do. 
Almost every word has an initial click, or has 
one in the middle of it, ang’ some words have 
two clicks. The clicks are of three kinds: 
one is performed by striking the tongue 
against the palate and front teeth; another 
by striking the tongue against the centre of 
the roof of the mouth ; and a third by striking 
the tongue far back inthe mouth. The word 
*un’uma (bulb) is an example of a word with 
two clicks (”) in it. I need hardly add, that 
the language is one of great difficulty for a 
stranger to acquire and pronounce ; the clicks 
resembling one another so closely, and each 
conveying a different signification. 


ee Che Public Journals. 


A CRIMINAL COURT. 

Can an observer of human nature have a 
richer field laid before him than a Court of 
Criminal Justice ? Amongst mankind there 
is nothing so solemn and affecting as—start- 
ling adumbration of hereafter !—man sit- 
ting in judgment upon his fellow man, 
searching, as far as his means will allow 
him, into the hidden springs of action, 
protecting innocence from the imputation 
and consequences of guilt, detecting and 
inflicting proportionate punishment upon 
guilt, even to the taking away of life itself ! 
There, at the bar—all eyes anxiously settled 
upon him—stands, in terrified or sullen 
silence, an individual whose conduct in a 
particular transaction is the subject of 
Inquiry; who knows, and probably alone, 
among men, Knows that he is guilty of the 
crime with which he stands charged; one 
word from whose damp and rigid lips would 
instantly clear up the whole mystery, supply 
the essential link of evidence, throw light 
on the darkest train of circumstances, and 
reconcile the most discrepant and incon- 
sistent facts. He stands cold and benumbed 
within the panoply of legal protection 
against self-crimination—knowing that not 





a sign or a syllable can be extorted from 
him. His heart, nevertheless, suddenly 
shrinks—the blood deserts, for a moment, 
his flushed cheek—as his guilty soul feels 
that his pursuers are pressing, though in 
the dark, closer and closer upon the truth 
of the transaction! He is, perhaps, in- 
wardly cursing himself for his folly in 
having said or done, or omitted to do, 
something while about the perpetration 
of his crime, which his accusers have got 
hold of, and are pressing home upon him, 
and upon his jury, with dreadful strength 
of inference and conclusion. And there is 
his judge, well versed in such inquiries— 
the occasional glance of whose practiced 
eye, which he feels upon him, shoots a 
thrill of terror into his soul, for he knows 
that he has found him out, and that a few 
words of his ‘will pas clear away the 
revious doubt and uncertainty that may be 
elt by the jury, who, charged with the 
issues of life and death, will soon utter the 
fearful word— 
“ That summons him to heaven or to hell!” 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE FIRST ITALIAN LADY WHO 
SANG IN ENGLAND. 


In 1692, an advertixement in the Lon- 
don Gazette announces that “ the Italian 
lady, that is lately come over, that is so 
famous for singing,” will sing at the con- 
certs, in York-buildings, during the season. 
In April, 1693, Signor Tosi, the author of 
the celebrated treatise on singing, advertises 
a concert; and from that time the announce- 
ments of concerts by Italian performers be- 
came frequent. The ‘Italian lady,” an- 
nounced in 1693, as being so famous for her 
singing, was Francesca Margherita de 
lEpine, the first Italian singer of any note 
who appeared in England. She came to 
this country with a German musician of the 
name of Greber ; and hence we find her in 
some of the musical squibs of the day called 
‘¢ Greber’s Peg.” She sang in Itulian operas 
and at concerts, and other musical enter- 
tainments till the year 1718, when she retired, 
and married the celebrated Dr. Pepusch. 
She was an excellent musician, being not 
only an accomplished singer, but an extraor- 
dinary performer on the harpsichord. She 
was so swarthy and ill-favoured that her 
husband used to call her Hecate, « name to 
which she answered with perfect good hu- 
mour; but her want of personal charms did 
not prevent her from enjoying the uninter- 
rupted favour of the public. By her mar- 
riage with Dr. Pepusch she brought him a 
fortune of 10,0002, a sum which, by re- 
lieving him from the daily cares and toils of 
his profession, enabled him to follow his 
favourite pursuit of learned researches into 
the history and antiqnities of his art. She 
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was a person of perfect respectability, but 
nevertheless was unceremoniously treated 
by some of the writers of the day; who had 
no love for.foreign players and musicians. 
She had a sister whe came to England in 
1703; and these ladies are. thus mentioned 
by Swift, in his journal to Stella :— ‘ Aug. 
6, 1711. We have a music meeting in our 
town (Windsor) to-night. I went to the re- 
hearsul of it, and there was Margarita and 
her sister, and another drab, und a parcel of 
fiddlers. I was weary, and would not go to 
the meeting, which I am sorry for, because 
I: heard it was'a great assembly.” The 
Dean frequently speaks of the music meet- 
ings at Windsor in the course of this season, 
always with spleen and an’ affectation of 
contempt, saying, for example, “In half an 
hour I was tired of their fine stuff,’’ and so 
on, merely showing how little even a great 
man can make himself by talking flippantly 
of what he does not -understand.— Hogarth’s 
Membirs of the Musicul Drama. 


Che Gatherer. 


" Sept. 14th.—rHe uNIveRsAr CREATION.— 
This sublime, ‘ circumstance”: was now 
fashioned out of Chaos. 

Let there be Light, said Gop ; and forthwith Light; 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, § ~ 
Sprung from the deep : ‘ 

4 Gop saw the light was good; . 

And light from darkness by the hemisphere 

Divided : light the day, and darkness night, . 
Hevam'd. Thus was the first day even and morn. ' 


'15th.—The’ second day’s work were the 
ethereal elements. ~ irate 
Again, Gop said, “ Let there be firmament 
Amid the waters, and let it divide 
The waters from the waters ;”’. and Gop made 
The firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, 
Transparent, elemental, air, diffas'a acae 
Of this great round ; partition firm and sure, 
The waters underneath fiom tliose above - 
Dividing. : tt oom 

16th.—The ‘third day’s work was the 

pertect vegetation of the Kaith. f 


** Be gather’d now ye waters under Heav'n, 

Into one place, and let dry land appear.” 

I liately the mount huge, appear 

Emergent, and their broad baie backs upheave 

{uto the clouds ; their tops ascend the sky, 

Forth flourisli’d thick the clustering vine, forth crept 
The swelling gourd, up stood the corny reed 
Embattled in her field, and the humble shrub, 

And bush with frizzled hair implicit ; last 

Rose, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit, or gemm'd 
Their bLlosscoms; with high woods the ‘hills were 








crown’d ; 
With tufts the valleys, and each fountain side ; 
With borders long the rivers. 


17th.—The “ fouith ” day’s work were the 
tesplendent sun, and angel séars, aud that 
fair handmaiden of earth, the Muon. 
First in his east the glorious lamp was seen, 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
luvested with bright rays, jocund to rau 
His longitude through Heaven’s high road; the grey 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him dauc'd, 
Shedding swect influence ; less bright the Moon. 


Again the Almighty spake, “ Let there be light, ° 
‘High in the expanse of Heaven, to divide — 
‘The day from night ; and let them be for signs 


18th.—On the “ fifth” day were formed all 
fishes and birds. 


‘And Gop said, “ Let the waters generate 
Reptile with spawn abundant, living soul ; 
And let fowl fly above the earth, with wings 
Display’d on the open firmament of Heaven.” 
‘Abd Gop created the gteat whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, ee 
The, waters ted by their kinds; 
And every bird of wing after his kind ; . 
‘And blessed them, saying, “ be fruitful, multiply.” 
19th.— The “ sixth” day brought into 
existence the more perfect animals, beasts, 
and creeping’ things ;: and-on this: day the 
Creator fashioned the first MAn. 
The sixth, and of Creation last, arose | 
With “ evening” harps.aud. matin; when Gop said, 
Let the carth bring forth soul living in her kind, 
Cattle and creeping things, and beast of the earth 
Each iu her kind ! The earth obey’d, aud straight 
Opening her fertile womb teem'd at a birth 
Innumerable living creatures, perfect forms, 
os and full-grown ; the “ beast” as from his 
air. * . é os 
20th.—Tue Bintu-pay or THE Wort. 
The “seventh ’’ day* has been entitled by 
Philo, a Jewish writer, ati universal festival, 
or great “ Sabbath ’’ of res¢, which Gon 
blessed and sanctified. — ; 
He resting, bless’d aud hallow’d the seventh day, 
As resting on that day from all his work. 
Great are thy works, Jehovah! infinite . 
Thy power! what-thought can measure thee, or 
tongue oo 
Relate thee. “ — 
In the reign of _Henry VIIL. there was 
struck. a small: silver .coij, of little value, 
called a dandy ptat;. which, observes Bishop 
Fleetwood, was:the origin of the term dandy, 
applied to worthless and contemptible per- 
sons. vid eR W. G.C. 
-’ Mr. M@——, the artist, was reading the 
paper the other day, “while his boy, who had 
the daily task of preparing his palette fut him, 
was rubbing-in the various tints, when the 
boy suddenly’ stopped, and, with an ‘anxious 
look, said, “* Pray; Sit, I have heard so much 
about it, will you have the goodness to tell 
me, what is thé colour o’morbus ?” : 
‘© The Jews and Moha d do not 
the day from midnight’ to midnight, as we do, nor 
from sunrise to sunrise, as some Oriental people, but 
from sunset to sunset. . Hence the night with the 
following day, and not the day with the following 
night, makes their day.” Our Friday night is their 
Saturday night, ‘The ancient Celts, Gauls, and 
Germans, measured the day in the same manner. 
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